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A RAMBLE ROUND SIMLA, 
ANDERSON.* 


I wit suppose that you have a short holiday in October or 
November and find yourself at Simla. The first want you will 
 feel—at least I always did—was to get out of it without 

unnecessary delay: those distant snows and forests are too 
alluring. Some preparations must,.however, first be made. In 
the first place, you must have dogs. Any dog with a nose will © 
do, and it is strange how many dogs have noses, though few of 
them know it. A fox-terrier, or bull-terrier, trained to use his | 
nose and thoroughly well in hand, is as good for this work as a 
spaniel or setter,—better I think in many respects, as he is 
lighter and not so easily fatigued on those steep rocky hill-sides ; 
on the other hand, it must be admitted, he has usually a way of 
helping himself to pheasant that has to be guarded against. The 
best dog out of a regular pack of all sorts that it fell to my lot~ 
to see was a tiny, mean-looking, yellow pai,—the most veritable 
cur you ever set eyes upon,—and yet with a nose that was truly 
marvellous, combined with a judgment that would have adorned 
the Bench. A shikaree, too, you will want—a man who can work 
the dogs, and who has some knowledge of the country and the 
sport to be found there. ‘Tents, of course, if you are going to 
| leave the road and the bungalow. They must be small and ae, 


| 


* From the ‘J ournal of the Bombay Natural History Society,’ 1889, — 
pp. 56—66. 
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and, like all the rest of your luggage, capable of being carried 
on mules or on men’s backs. If you are going fora short holiday _ 
only, with no definite plans made for you by some friend on the © 
spot, J should advise you to stick to the Thibet and Hindoostan © 
high road (a pathway from three to twelve feet in width) on which 
for over a hundred miles there are good bungalows, distant some 
ten or twelve miles from each other. Shooting all that you can 
reach from these bungalows on either side of the road, you may, 
if you are keen and in good trim, cover a great quantity of very 
fairly good ground, and you will be incomparably more comfort- 
able than you could be in tents, with the thermometer at nights 
well below freezing-point. A servant, too, you must have who 
can cook, and has some experience of marching in those districts 
and knows the language of the people. And, lastly, a man who. 
can skin birds. Such a man can almost always, I believe, be got 
in Simla for a salary of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 a month, and it adds 
enormously to the pleasure of a ramble in a new country to 
be able to collect specimens as you go along. It is scarcely 
worth while in October or November taking a rod with you; but 
there is no harm in taking a small trout rod, a few flies, and one 
or two small flying spoons, which you can get at Luscombe’s, of 
Allahabad, better than anywhere else that I know of. I have not 
fished myself, being told that at that time of the year it was 
useless ; but a forest officer, whom I met last November, told me 
he had just caught several small fish in the Giri, in the direction 
of the Chor (a big hill not very far from Simla), I think he said 
with a fly. If your visit should be in May or June, certainly take 
your fishing-tackle. Both in the Giri to the east and the Sutlej 
to the west the Indian Trout, Barilius bola, and Mahseer (though 
not of any great weight), are to be caught, and give good sport. 
So at least I am informed on the very best local authority. At 
that time of the year, when the upper rivers are full with the | 
melting snow-water, the fish ascend the smaller tributary 
streams, and descend when the water begins to run fine again at 
the end of the rains, say in September and October, after which 
the fish must be looked for in the bigger waters in the plains 
below. I would advise you to take a rifle, though it is quite 
possible you may find little or no use for it. It depends, of 
course, a good deal on the direction in which you go, and how 
far. Ifyou are simply rambling round about Simla, which is all 
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that I am now supposing you to intend to do, and nearly all that 

-Ican myself pretend to have done, you may not possibly see a 
four-footed creature bigger than a Jackal or a Fox. By the way, 
a Simla Fox, Vulpes montanus, in autumn (and even more so in 
winter, I believe) is a beautiful creature. It has a lovely coat and 
a noble brush, and makes avery handsome rug when properly 


mounted. There are bears there, and in some places a good 


many. I have heard of as many as five being shot in one day — 
close to the road. I mean the Himalayan Black Bear, Ursus — 
tibetanus; the Brown Bear of Cashmere, Ursus isabellinus, is 
very rarely, if ever now, met with in this neighbourhood, though 
I believe there was a time, not so very long ago, when it was not 
so scarce. The Barra-singh of Cashmere, Cervus cashmirianus, 
too, is another animal which ‘used occasionally to be seen in this 
district, but has been crowded out by the multiplication of guns. 
Goral, however, Nemorhedus goral, a small species of mountain 
goat, you will find in some places, and those not far from Simla, 
pretty plentifully I believe. J have heard local sportsmen speak 
disparagingly of Goral shooting as very tame work, and, to judge _ 
by some accounts of it I have heard, it must often be so. My 
own experience was as small as it well could be; but the one I 
saw and shot, on the only occasion I ever went after Goral, gave — 
me as pretty an afternoon’s walking and climbing on a steep hill- 
side, among oaks and ferns and rhododendrons and grand grey 
crags, as one could well wish to have. If your larder is low, you 
will not despise Goral; a saddle of Goral is by no means to be 
contemned, even if you do not strictly follow the advice a 
serjeant pensioner gave me, to be “sure and hang it three weeks, 
Sorr.” Tahr and Burrel, and even Ibex, you may meet with if — 
you go far enough; but I will not say how far that may be. I 
never saw any of them, though I have come across “pugs” (on _ 
aretired part of Hattoo, I think) which doubtless belonged to 
one or other of them,—I could not make out which from my 
shikaree. It is not your rifle, then, you must depend upon for 
your sport, but your gun. For this you may always find some 
occupation pretty well anywhere in that neighbourhood. If you 
must have big bags, you will almost certainly be disappointed ; 
if you are content with a grand day’s walk and a moderate bag, 
hardly and honestly won, you need scarcely ever be so; and of 
course it is to the pheasants that you will chiefly look to provide 
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are trees, or even bushes, though it be on the very roadside, you 
feel you are not quite safe from one or other of that game and 
handsome family. The pheasants that you may expect to meet 
at this season of the year are practically four only, unless, 
indeed, you go somewhat further afield than I am now contem- 


plating your doing. These are the Monal, Lophophorus impey- 


anus; the Koklass or Pucras, Pucrasia macrolopha; the Cheer, 
Phasianus Wallicht; and the White-crested Kalij, Huplocamus 


you with your amusement and fill your larder. Wherever there 


albocristatus. The handsome Jewar, or so-calied ‘Argus . 


Pheasant” of that region, Ceriornis melanocephala, one of the 
-tragopans, is still, I believe, to be met with in the higher regions 


of forest, somewhat more remote from Simla, but quite as an 


exception within the region I am now considering. It is a shy 
bird apparently, of somewhat meditative, if not gloomy dispo- 
sition, favouring the darkest depths of the remotest forests. Yet 


curiously, as pointed out by more than one writer on the subject, 


it seems to be the most easily tamed of all the Himalayan 


pheasants ; while the Kalij, which in its wild state seems scarcely 


happy far away from the sound of the human voice, is the most 
difficult to domesticate. 
The Monal and the Koklass, and intel the former, are 
distinctly forest birds, loving the dark dense forests of deodar, 
juniper, and yew ; while the Cheer and the Kalij prefer somewhat 
more open ground, interspersed with woods of pine, oak and 
rhododendron, with a thick undergrowth of bushes, ferns; and 
grasses. The Monal I have not found at a much lower elevation 


than 7000 feet; the Koklass seldom below 6000 feet; from 5000. 


or lower to 7000 feet seems to be the favourite region of the Cheer 
and the Kalij. Though all four birds are now, I believe, uni- 
versally regarded as Pheasants, you will see from a comparison 
of specimens that they differ from one another very consider- 
_ ably in character. There is no mistaking the Cheer, with his 
typically long tail, for anything else than a Pheasant. A cock 
Cheer in form and feature, though not in colour, differs very 
slightly from the cock Pheasant of our English covers, and is 
about the same weight, say 33 Ibs. The Koklass is evidently a 
near relation, being a typical Pheasant in all respects, save that 
he is wanting in the long tail-feathers. But the Monal, with his 
gorgeous blue, green, copper, and bronze tints, his peculiar 
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- upright crest, and his compact thickset body, and strong, short 
legs, evidently adapted for digging, is obviously as nearly related 
to the Peacocks as he is to the Pheasants ; while you have only to 
look at the tail of the Kalij to see his relationship to the next sub- | 
family at the other end of the scale, viz., the Galline—comprising | 
the Jungle Fowls, Fire-backs, &c. All four birds seem distinctly 
to prefer shade to sun and damp to dryness. The neighbourhood _ 
of running water seems almost an essential with all of them. In 

short, such as the fern is in its choice of locality, so is the 
Pheasant; the two are evidently firm friends. As with trout and 
many other fish you are pretty sure to take day after day behind 
the same stone or in the same eddy, so it was I found, not always 


. for any apparent reason, with these Pheasants. There were 


certain spots, for instance, on the road from Narcanda to Bhagi 
(which, by the way, passes through one of the grandest pieces of © 
forest scenery I suppose to be seen on any roadside in the world, 
where the deodars must some of them be quite 200 feet high, 
with their dark sombre green veiled in many cases from top to 
bottom in the flame-coloured leaves of the Virginia creeper). 
There were certain spots on this road where, in my visit of three 
- years ago, I was sure day after day to find a bird or two, in spite 
of the fate that had overtaken their predecessors at the same 
spot, it might be only the previous day. On visiting the same 
locality last November, there, in the very same spots, I nearly 
always found birds. The Monal, the Koklass, and the Kalij 
seem to spread themselves pretty indiscriminately over the area 
where the conditions they require are to be found. It is curiously ° 
otherwise with the Cheer. One little valley may hold Cheer, and 
a dozen all round, where apparently the conditions are precisely | 
the same, may not hold a single one. I have heard of residents 
of Simla shooting regularly for years together all round the 
- neighbourhood, and never so much as seeing a single Cheer, and 
then subsequently coming on them by chance one day in some 
place not previously shot over, though perhaps quite close to 
Simla, and always thereafter finding them in the same place year 
after year. I was fortunate enough on this last visit to Simla to 
be shown one of these haunts of the Cheer, from which three 
specimens I have were secured. The ground corresponded very 
accurately with the description of the favourite locality of the 
Cheer given by Messrs. Hume and Marshall in their well-known 
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work on the ‘Game Birds of India.’ The hill-side on which 
they were found was composed of a number of little cliffs one 
above the other, each perhaps from twenty to thirty feet high, 
broken up by ledges on which one could barely walk, thickly set 
with grass and bushes, and dotted sparingly with more or less 
stunted trees, with curious roots hanging down the little cliffs 
and long trailing arms of scarlet creeper. I had a red setter and 
three spaniels with me. The setter was put to range over the 
whole hill-side ; men were stationed at various points to mark. 
down the birds while we sat on a knoll opposite and looked on, a 
deep ravine lying between. It was a pretty sight to see the dog 
working half-way up the hill. Soon there might be seen, scuttling 
up hill at an amazing pace, across the little open glades between 
one clump of brushwood and another, a family party of some five 
or six Cheer, their heads down and long tails drooping. The dog 
soon overtook and flushed them, and then all eyes were wanted to 
mark-down each bird. The birds have pitched in various places, 
only a little lower than where they were flushed, having wheeled 
round to the right and left soon after they had got on the wing. 
You cross the ravine and ascend the hill on the other side. You 
find it is much stiffer work than it looked, requiring a good head 
and a careful use of your feet. At last you get to the destined — 
spot below bird number one, and as close as you can conveniently 
get thereto—it may be twenty yards or it may be a hundred or 
more. You have a most insecure footing, and you are not quite 
‘sure that your gun going off will not remove you from it; but 
- you mean to have a shot at that Cheer, though you perish in the 
attempt. ‘The shikaree climbs up still higher to flush the bird 
with the spaniels at his heels. After a good deal of beating of 
_ bushes and inciting of the dogs, a great fluttering is heard over- 
head, but it may be out of sight. The next moment a mighty 
rush as of some archangel in a hurry; you spin round, let off 
your gun, and upset yourself, all in the twinkling of an eye; and 
if you get that bird it is probably, as Mr. Hume remarks, not the 
- first time you have shot Cheer. If you do not get him, he is 
again marked down, probably on some lower slope of the same — 
hill, where you may with perfect confidence leave him till you 
have looked up, by a similar process to that first described, the 
other birds originally flushed. It is curious how close these birds 
- will sit when put up once or twice. You may leave them half an 
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hour, and find them under the very bush you saw them pitch in; 
and you may beat that bush, or cause it to be beaten, till you are ~ 
on the point of being convinced the bird must have gone, when 
up it gets almost under your very nose, and shoots with tre- 
mendous velocity down hill. This grand bird is, as I have already 
stated, even now very scarce in the neighbourhood of Simla, and 
I very much fear it will soon disappear altogether, its ways and 

habits laying it open to complete extinguishment more than do 
those of other Pheasants. The rest, I think, will always be 
sufficiently able to take care of themselves, a wise Government — 
now protecting them in the breeding season, in common, I believe, 
with all game birds of that region. 

As to the Monal, it is more easy for me to be brief, inasmuch 
as the bird is now comparatively scarce in any easily accessible 
part of the neighbourhood of Simla, and it is certainly by no 
means true now, and of that locality, whatever may have been 

the case when “ Mountaineer” wrote (so often quoted by Mr. 
Hume and by Mr. Barnes) that ‘‘ the most indifferent sportsman 
will find little difficulty in getting the Monal.” This is because 
it has been, and is, so much shot for its gorgeous plumage, a 
small piece of which, a lady tells me, costs as much as a guinea 
or more at a fashionable West End bonnet-shop.. The man I had 
with me this year to skin what I shot told me he had himself 
skinned some two thousand last season for one firm of exporters 
in Calcutta, the majority of which, I believe, came from the 
neighbourhood of the Chor —a hill some twenty miles (as the 
crow flies) from Simla, but somewhat rugged and inaccessible, 
and removed from any good road. From what little I have seen 
of this bird I can quite imagine that the best sport with it would 
be got by shooting it, as suggested by “ Mountaineer,” with a 
small rifle — such a rifle as the ‘320 or ‘380 bore, Winchester, . 
and which I have lately had an opportunity of proving to be a 
wonderfully accurate and reliable little weapon. The bird has a 
habit, when first flushed by dogs, of getting into a bare branch 
of some lofty tree, and thence abusing with great loquacity the 
disturbers of its peace. While so engaged, you may approach to 
within some eighty or a hundred yards of it by using the cover of 
intermediate trees, and at that distance it affords a good mark 
for such a weapon. It is difficult to approach near enough for 
an effective shot with a gun, and the bird is so very wide-awake 
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(though “ Mountaineer ” somewhat quaintly assures us that there 
is nothing of guile in its nature) that, when once on the wing, it 
seems to have a very good notion of where the guns are, and how 
they are to be avoided. I once witnessed the sight that seems to 
have impressed ‘‘ Mountaineer” so, and small wonder,—a cock 
Monal, his peacock-crest erect, sailing across a valley, with all his” 
- gorgeous plumage shivering and shimmering in the sun with a 
_ curious vibratory movement. A very living glittering rainbow it 
was,—a sight that almost took one’s breath away. I was with a 
companion who did not shoot, and would rather discourage 
shooting in others. I am happy to say, though, that he could 
- play as good a knife-and-fork-game as any of our party when a 
Pheasant was on the table. ‘“‘ What on earth is that?” he said. 
Why, that is a cock Monal,” said I, somewhat testily, a bird he 
knew I very much wanted to get a specimen of. And do you 
mean to say you would be brute enotigh to shoot that glorious 
‘thing ?” he asked ; and for once I almost doubted whether there 
might not be something in what he said. | | 
The Kalij and the Koklass I will dismiss with but a few words, 
not because there is not much to be said about them, or that they 
-are unimportant to the Simla visitor. Quite the contrary is the 
case. They will form the mainstay of your larder, and give you 
most of your sport. Both birds, if not old roosters and properly 
kept (you can hang them well nigh a week at that time of the 
year), are most excellent eating, every bit as good as an English 
Pheasant in my opinion. And both give excellent sport. The 
two are found in somewhat different ground, as I have before 
stated, but the mode of shooting them is much the same. ‘The- 
guns are below, and the dogs and one or two men above. The 
ever welcome short bark, followed by a hurried “ clinking” of the — 
frightened bird, is heard above; “‘ Ata, Sahib,” ‘‘ Ata, Sahib,” 
rings down through the trees, followed almost instantaneously 
by a rushing thunderbolt to your right or left, or coming straight 
for you out of the trees in your front; then somehow your gun 
goes off, and, if you are on the spot that morning, a crash is 
- heard through the tops of the trees below you, and your faithful 
retriever is soon seen proudly wagging his tail with the bird in 
~hismouth. You do not very often come across either of these 
birds collected together in more than twos or threes. Sometimes, 
however, you will be fortunate enough to light on a regular 
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“hot corner,” and have five or six down on you more rapidly 
than you can well load. These are moments to live for. The 
joy of battle is yours. Every nerve is braced, every sense strung 
at its highest pitch. You feel you are being stormed, and that 
you must rely solely on the keenness of your own eye and the 
steadiness of your pulse. Perhaps, when all is over, you smile 
at your own excitement: yet many things you may forget before 
you forget these few moments. Both these birds are amazingly 
quick on the wing, and almost invariably fly straight downwards, 
—sometimes, indeed, a bit too straight. It is as much as you 
can do sometimes to avoid being knocked down by a bird you 
have just shot. I have had the shikaree at my side bowled over 
like a ninepin, and rendered: considerably foolish in this way. 
When flushed by dogs alone, both these birds will often at first, 
especially in the afternoons, perch on some tree, whence they will 
_ keep up their excited cackling for a considerable time. This is 
the moment of your shikaree’s reward; you give him your gun 
_ and he stalks ventre-a-terre (the favourite attitude of the Duke of — 
Wellington, according to the French books of my youth) through 

the trees, and “pots” the bird on the bough. It is wonderful what 
eyes these men have for a bird in a tree; they will often see them 
in passing without anything: having occurred to cause them to 
expect to see a bird there, and it is almost certain that their 
efforts to make you also see the bird will be altogether unavailing. 
Many and many a long day spent on their own account with just 
one cunning little dog and some old “ shooting iron”’ is, I fancy, | 
the secret of it. On this topic, however, you will not find your 
shikaree prepared to be over confidential. 

Nearly related to the Pheasant is the Red Jungle-fowl, Gallus 
ferrugineus. If you keep to the higher ground, 5000 feet and — 
over, you will not come across this bird; but down in some of 
the valleys, especially near the rivers (if you are fishing), this 
bird, I am told, in many places gives good sport. 

We come now to the partridges. In this family there is one 
bird at least that deserves most honourable notice. This is the 
Chukor or Red-legged Partridge, Caccabis chukor, a very near 
relation of, if not identical with, our friend the ‘“‘ Frenchman,” — 
— Caccabis rubra. This bird will test all your powers of walking, 
all your boasted accuracy of shooting, all your endurance, and all 
your patience. Open, broken ground in the neighbourhood of 
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cultivation is their favourite resort, on which, while still, they are 


exceedingly hard to see. If they were not such arrant chatterers 


they might perhaps have a comparatively great life of it. There 
must be an awful struggle for “ the last word” amongst Chukors. 
I fancy they must sometimes almost welcome the gun as an 
occasion for changing the subject. Your shikaree takes base 
adyantage of this little weakness of the Chukor (which, however, 
they only indulge in early. and late in the day while feeding). He 
sends men out to mark them down very early in the morning, 
while the grey snows are still asleep, and the stars are flashing 
their last and brightest in the clear black sky. Poor fellows, 


wrapped in their blankets, how cold they seem when you come | 


up with them some hour or two later, when the sun is just 
touching the hill-top! Then, directed by your watchmen, you 
begin to look up one of the coveys they have marked down for 
you, working round and below the birds, and then very quietly 
walking them up. ‘These birds are very strong, and take a good 


deal of shot. They get up wonderfully smartly, and are off in | 


every direction. If you secure a right or left, you are to be 


congratulated. Your men all over the ground are on the look-out 
to mark down the birds which almost invariably separate, and — 


often go some considerable distance before they pitch in some 
bush clump of grass or scrub. You must lose no time in looking 
up each group one by one; if you have more than one gun, the 
guns should separate and divide the walk, as success in making a 
bag of Chukor depends on leaving the birds no time to regain 
their composure. Constant and rapid disturbance seems to make 
the birds a bit “‘ mazed,” as they say in Devonshire, and increases 
your chance. But shoot as you will, and walk as you will, probably 
you will not be too pleased with your performance when all is over 
and done,—not at least while you are still a novice at Chukor 
- shooting. A Chukor, I may add, is excellent eating. The only 
other Partridge I recollect seeing on these hills is a very handsome 


little bird,—one of the wood partridges, Arboricola torqueola. It 
is essentially a forest bird. You may expect to find it where you | 


would find the Pheasant. I shot one in the Bhagi forest: it was 
dusk, the bird was alone, and it flitted through the trees and 
pitched on a bare bough, some fifty yards off, in such a way that 
I almost thought it must be some species of Owl. My shikaree 
told me these birds were pretty numerous in that neighbourhood, 
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but I cannot remember having seen more than that one. Other 
-Partridges, as well as Quail, are to be got in the lower regions of | 
the valleys. 
The last game bird I will mention is our old friend the 
— Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola. This bird is occasionally met with 
near Simla as early as the end of October or beginning of 
November, when working for the Kalij Pheasant; but it is then, 
at any rate, decidedly scarce. I do not doubt that a few weeks 
later there must be a good number of them scattered about in 
- the neighbourhood, but the forest in most places is so extensive 
that the birds are hard to find. In the not very distant Kulu 
Valley, I have been told, on the best authority, that the Woodcock _ 
shooting in the winter is first-rate. Such, then, is the sport you 
may expect to find in a ramble round Simla. 
If time had allowed, I should like to have said something as 
to the delights there prepared for the artist and the botanist. 
- Without being exactly either, your daily ramble is a continual 
feast to the eye. You are gladdened by the red and golden 
autumn tints of the chestnut, the walnut, the wild pear, and wild 
cherry ; the deep dark green of the deodar is here and there 
aflame with the scarlet Virginia creeper; the soft grey of the 
steep crags, ever and anon breaking the monotony of the dark 
forest, is a perfect marvel of mosaic in purple and madder, 
carmine and orange,—scarlet, green, and ochre. Under foot it 
is well nigh in some places all fern, the maidenhair and the 
exquisite parsley fern being the most conspicuous: on the open 
hill-sides you recognize your old friend the silver-stemmed 
_ raspberry, and the bright yellow and scarlet clumps of the bar- 
berry ; you stoop to pick a lingering wild strawberry beautifully 
powdered with white crystals of frost, or a modest white violet, or 
mauve marguerite; and when the day’s delights are at last all 
over, and the last lingering flush has left the snows, you are back 
at your bungalow, where a roaring wood-fire awaits you; you have 
a good dinner of Welsh mutton (it is nearly as good) and roast 
pheasant, smoke the pipe of peace, muse or talk a bit over the 
cheerful flame, pile on the logs, and tumble into bed. 
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ON A NEW DEER, CARIACUS CLAVATUS, FROM CENTRAL 
AMERICA.* 


By FrepDErick W. TRUE. 


In Messrs. Salvin and Godman’s ‘Biologia Centrali-— 
Americana,’ Alston enumerates four species of Deer as _ 
inhabitants of the region between Texas and the Isthmus of 
Panama. These are Cariacus macrotis (Say), C. virginianus 
(Boddaert), C. toltecus (Saussure), C.. rufinus (Bourcier et 
Pucheran). Of these, the first three’ belong to the subgenus 
Cariacus, as defined by Sir Victor Brooke, and the fourth to 
the subgenus Coassus. : 
It is now my intention to add to the list of Central 
Deer a fifth species, which, as I shall presently show, presents a 
superficial resemblance to the species of the subgenus Coassus, 
but belongs in reality to the subgenus Cariacus. | 

The description is based upon a good series of specimens in 
the National Museum, including young and adult individuals of 
both sexes. The species never acquires branched antlers, and I 
have therefore chosen for it the name of Cariacus clavatus. 

Description.—Stature medium ; antlers simple spikes, directed 
backwards néarly in the line of the face. In general appearance 

colour like C. virginianus. A small metatarsal gland present. 
Hoofs yellowish at the extremity. 

Male, young, summer pelage. —General colour + bright shanti. | 
Head greyer than the back. A white spot on each side of the 
rhinarium, succeeded by an oblique dusky brown band, which 
reaches from the nostril to the margin of the upper lip, and is 
continued by a spot on the margin of the lower lip. Behind the 

- dusky band is one of whitish grey, which is merged into dark 
grey posteriorly. The latter colour is strongly tinged with 
chestnut on the cheeks, temples, and forehead. The median line 
of the face is occupied by a dusky brown band, which extends 
backwards nearly to the line of the eyes. The forehead is 
occupied by a broad crest of long reflexed hairs, which in the 
mass are darker than those of the face. The individual hairs 
are brownish grey at the base, darker near the tip, where this 
colour is succeeded by a ring of light yellow, more or less 
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-yeddish; the tips of the hairs are dusky brown. There is a 


whitish grey ring around the eye, conspicuously lighter than the ~ 


grey of the face. The outer surface of the ear is for the most 
part grey, but there is a rather large area of nearly pure white at 
the base of the posterior free margin, and another smaller area 
at the base of the anterior margin. The latter is continued 
inside the ear by a fringe of long white hairs, which grow shorter 
upwards, and are replaced about the tip of the ear by short hairs 
~ closely set. The posterior inner margin of the ear is clothed 
with short hairs, which are more or less tawny at the base of the © 
ear, but white at.its tip. These characters are much less clearly 
observable in the summer coat than in the winter coat. In the 
former, the hair of the back of the ear is often entirely rubbed 
off, and the inner side is only scantily clothed. The back is of a 
nearly uniform light chestnut or tawny colour. The hairs are 
grey at the base, and grow darker above. The tips are black, 
while between this colour and the grey is a chestnut or tawny 
ring. On the flanks the basal half of the hairs is whitish, and 


the distal half pale chestnut, without a black tip. The hair on 


the buttocks is the same, but is fully 2} inches long. The colour 
of the tail above is tawny, like the back, but the hairs are dark 
brown in the basal half. The hair of the under side of the tail, 
the perineum, the scrotum, the inside of the thighs, and the 
abdomen nearly to the navel, is long and pure white. The tawny 
colour of the flanks extends without interruption over the chest. 
‘The median line of the breast is dusky brown. The neck is pale — 
greyish chestnut, the grey colour being due to the fact that the 
grey of the lower part of the hairs is mingled with the colour of 
the upper parts of the same. The jaw and throat are white, 
except that there are, as already stated, two dusky brown spots 
on the margin of the lower lip. The colour of the upper 
surfaces of the body is continued on the legs. The proximal 
half of the inside of the fore legs is pure white; but distally 
there is little difference in the colour of the inner and outer 
surfaces. The same is true as regards the distal half of the hind 
legs; the inside of the upper hind Jeg, however, is paler than | 
the outside, but is not pure white. ‘The hairs of the tarsal gland 
are pure white; of the very small metatarsal gland, scarcely 
lighter than that of the surrounding tawny-grey area, so that this 
gland is only with much difficulty to be found, 
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Male, winter coat.—As in other species of Cariacus, the winter : 


coat is grey instead of tawny, the general colour being that 
commonly known as ‘“‘ pepper-and-salt.” Behind the navel, as 
far as the penis, the colour is tawny rather than pure white. The 
tarsal gland is surrounded by blackish hairs, but outside of these, 
anteriorly, there are some white hairs. The surrounding area is 
tawny-grey. On the upper side of the tail the hairs are all dusky 
brown at the base and tawny atthe tip. Legs grey. 

Skull. — Compared with C. virginianus, the forehead of C. 
clavatus is flatter. The level is maintained as far as the proximal - 
end of nasals, beyond which it dips down, so that the nasal bones . 
are more curved than those of C. virginianus. The skull is much 
deeper in front of the eyes in C. clavatus than in C. virginianus ; 
the eyes are larger, the lachrymal bone also larger and its free 
margin more convex, while the lachrymal pit is shallower. The 
orbital processes of the frontal and malar, forming the back 
of the orbital ring, are much the broadest in C. virginianus, and - 
‘are more transverse. The pedicels of the antlers are directed 
upwards much more in C. elavatus than in C. virginianus. The 
tube of the exterior auditory meatus is much larger in the 
former than in the latter, and extends beyond the -superlying 
ridge of the squamosal, so that it is plainly seen upon looking 
down upon the skull from abovem™Phe tube of the internal 
meatus is also prolonged in C. clavatus and ends in a sharp 
point. | 
- Antlers.—The antlers of young males of C. clavatus ave 
simple, slightly curved spikes. The burr is small and moderately 
rugose. In a young individual from Tehuantepec, No. 9442, and 
in No. 14212, the antlers are more or less triangular in section. 
In the adult males, like No. 13038 from Costa Rica, the antlers 
are slightly lyrate, considerably compressed laterally, and sharply 
pointed. The burr, though broad, is in some cases not 
distinctly marked off from the beam, and the rugosities extend 
up the anterior surface of the latter along the basal two-thirds in 
antlers which. are little worn. The right antler of No. 13088 is 
deformed, the beam being bent over backwards and downwards, 
go that the tip is on a line with the burr. In No. 13040 the 
antlers are abnormal; the beams are straight, slender, and 
smooth, and are distinctly marked off from the burr, somewhat 
as in the Roebuck (Capreolus). In. No. 14212 the antlers are of 
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typical form, but the upper half has been worn perfectly ee ; 
by rubbing. 

Affinities: —Were it not for the difference in age among the 
specimens now before me, it might be thought that they were 
merely the young of some known species with branched antlers. 
That such is not the case becomes evident upon examination of | 
the skulls. In the largest male skulls the teeth are those of the 
second or permanent set, and the crowns of the same are well 
worn. Furthermore, the sutures of the base of the skull are 
obliterated by anchylosis and the pedicels of the antlers are 
much enlarged. There can be no doubt that this is the skull ad 
an adult individual. — 


The question of whether C. clavatus may not be identical with 


-. some previously described species having simple antlers merits 


more serious attention. | 

It must be taken into soenideration at the outset that in 
dealing with species having simple horns we are debarred from | 
‘employing one series of characters which are universally used in 
distinguishing between the different groups of Deer with branched 
antlers, namely, those drawn from the form of the antlers them- 
selves. While it is fitting, for example, that the species of Dama | 
should be separated from the Cervus. group, on account of the 
difference in the form of the antlers, if for no other reason, it 
will not, on the other hand, be logical to bring together into one 
group all species possessing simple antlers; for, on account of 
their very simplicity, these antlers lack tangible characters. We 
are forced, therefore, to turn to other parts to find the means of 
discrimination. 

- It is unquestionable, I believe, that this new Deer iia to 
the genus Cariacus, but the question as to which subgenus of 
the group it falls in remains to be answered. Our first inclination 
would be to place it in Coassus, on account of its lacking branched 
antlers, but, as we have just pointed out, it is unsafe to trust to 
this negative character. In fact, on account of other characters 
which we will now consider, C. clavatus cannot be placed in 
that subgenus. 

In Sir Victor Brooke’ s Revision of the Cervide:,* four 


* Proc, Zool. Soc. 1878, pp- 888—928. 
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subgenera of Cariacus are recognized. These are Furcifer, 
Blastoceros, Cariacus, and Coassus. The first two of these groups 
I shall be obliged in the present connection to regard as sections 
of the subgenus Cariacus, for, aside from the form of the antlers, 
I find no tangible characters in Brooke’s diagnoses by which the 
species may be distinguished from those of Cariacus. The small 
amount of material which I have been able to examine seems to 
warrant such a disposition of them. Coassus, on the other hand, 
presents many characters which distinguish it from Cariacus. In 
Sir V. Brooke's valuable diagnoses four differential characters 
may be found. These are as follows:—In Coassus (a) the 
auditory bulle are less inflated than in Cariacus; (b) the 
rhinarium is ample, as in Cervulus ; (c) the facial profile is more 
arched than in Cariacus ; and (d) the stature is small. In the 
first three of these characters our new species agrees with 
Cariacus rather than with Coassus. The fourth character, 
relating to stature, is perhaps scarcely worthy of consideration 
as a subgeneric distinction; it is a matter apparently correlated 
with the small size of the antlers. To bring together our new 
‘Deer and the various species of Coassus, on account of their | 
small size, would not be more logical than to approximate 
two large species merely on the score of their common mang: 
nitude. | | 

- Leaving size out of consideration, therefore; C. clavatus, 
judged by the diagnoses of Sir Victor Brooke, belongs in the 
subgenus Cariacus. I now desire to bring forward three addi- 
tional characters which this new Deer possesses in common with 
the known species of the subgenus Cram, and which separate — 
it from Coassus. 

It is pointed out by Sir V. Brooke that in the Deer of the 
New World the vomer extends backward in the nasal cavity, 
dividing it into two completely separated compartments. Upon 
examining the vomer in the different species of the subgenus 
~ Cariacus, C. virginianus, macrotis, &c., I find that the posterior — 
end of the superior horizontal plate, while it covers the pre- 
sphenoid, does not extend over the suture between the 

presphenoid and the basisphenoid. The free posterior margin 
of vertical plate is falcate, and in old individuals the attenuated 
extremity of the same curves backward, and touches, or actually 
grows into, the surface of the basisphenoid. In Coassus, on 
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the contrary, the horizontal plate of the vomer extends back far — 
enough to cover the suture between the presphenoid and 
basisphenoid, and the free pcsterior margin of the vertical 
plate is straight or only aoderately emarginate. In C. cla- 
vatus the form of the vomer is that of Cariacus, and not of 
Coassus. 
- As a second distinguishing character, I find that in all the — 
species of the subgenus Cariacus the osseous walls of the external 
auditory meatus are incomplete in the centre behind, while in 
Coassus the vacuity occurs much higher up. In this, as in the. 
last character, C. clavatus shows a relationship to species of the 
subgenus Cariacus. 

The third character to which I shall call attention relates to 
the arrangement of the hair on the face. The matter of the 
arrangement of the hair, as Sir Richard Owen has somewhere 
stated, deserves more attention than it has thus far received. 
So far as my observations go, the style of arrangement is very 
constant in individuals of the same species, or in the species of 
“- group. In all the Cats, for example, the hair on the nose, in 
advance of the eyes, has the tips directed forwards. In all 
species of Bovine which I have examined the hair immediately 
bordering the muffle or rhinarium is reflexed, but that imme-— 
diately behind has the tips directed forwards. In the horse, as 
is well known, there is invariably a long and very definitely 
marked “part” in the hair on the flanks, immediately in front of 
the hind leg. Examples of this kind might be greatly multiplied, 
but it may suffice in this place to say that, considering the con- 
stancy in the position and form of these “ parts ” and divisions 


of the hair, there is, I believe, no reason why they may not be | 


trusted as indications of relationships. 

In all the species of the subgenus Cariacus I find that the 
hair on the median line of the head is directed backward 
without interruption. In Coassus, on the contrary, there are in 
the median line two “poles,” or points from which the hair 
radiates in every direction. One “pole” is on the crown, and. 
the second about midway between the eyes and the rhinarium. 
In front of the second pole the tips of the hair are. directed 
forwards to the nostrils. In C. clavatus the arrangement is 
that of the subgenus Cariacus, the tips of all the hairs in the 
ZOOLOGIST.—OcT, 1889, 
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median line of the face being directed backwards without inter- 
ruption. | 
From the facts nihaned it is, I think, proven that our new 
Deer must be regarded as a species of the subgenus Cariacus, — 
with simple horns. We may, therefore, consistently omit all 
further comparisons with the various species of Coassus.- There 
is, however, one species with which our new Deer might be 
thought to have close relationship, or to be identical. This is the 
Cervus capricornis of M. de Saussure, descr ibed in the ‘ Revue et 
Magasin de Zoologie.’ * \ 
The substance of M. de Saussure’s account t of this Mexican 
Deer is briefly as follows :—While hunting he saw, but did not 
obtain, a Deer of about the size of C. mexicanus, armed with 
large, curved spikes. He at first considered this to be a young 
Mexican Deer, but was afterwards informed by the native hunters 
that it was well known to them under the name of Venado 
cuernicabra. They also stated that it was rare, and that it never 
had branched antlers. Before leaving the country he obtained a 
single right antler, with a portion of the skull attached, which he 
believed to belong to this species. 
His description of this antler is as follows :—‘ Il mesure 
0°200 m., selon la corde de sa courbure; il est trés-divergent, 
trés-arqué, et n’a qu'une seule courbure qui regarde en haut et 
en dedans; sa base est trés-noueuse, sa couronne médiocre, et la 
seconde moitié de la corne est comprimée, assez épaisse. De 
plus, ce bois n’est pas gréle, comme les dagues des jeunes; il a 
plutét le caractére de la vieillesse.” 
That this antler did not belong to an individual of our C. 
clavatus is, I believe, quite certain. The terms “ trés-divergent”” 
and “ trés-arqué ” do not apply to the antlers of our species, but 
to the dag-antlers of C. virginianus and other species of Cariacus 
with branched horns. Furthermore, the length of the antler in 
a straight line is greater than that of the antlers of our oldest 
C. clavatus. It is a matter of interest in this conneetion, that 
among the antlers in the collection of the National Museum is 
one from Orizova, which corresponds almost exactly to M. de 
Saussure’s description, and furthermore has upon it the original 
~ label of the collector, bearing the words “ Venado cuernicabra.” 


ser. xii, 1860, p. 252. 
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This antler certainly does not belong to our C. clavatus, but 
appears to be a dag-antler of the Virginia Deer, of which we 
have many in the collection. | 

Our species differs from Cariacus yucatanensis (Hays) (=C 
acapulcensis, Caton), in the presence of a metatarsal gland, or 
in the size and form of its antlers. The latter species, according 
to Mr. Hays, does not change its colour, which is not true of C. 
clavatus. There is in the collection of the National Museum a 
male Deer labelled C. gymnotus, which was presented by the 
- Zoological Society of Philadelphia, and. was supposed to have 
been derived from South America. It is not clearly distinguish- 
able from C. yucatanensis, and also agrees in colour with the grey 
form of our C. clavatus. From the latter, however, it is distin-— 
guished by the absence of a metatarsal gland, and by its forked 
antlers. It is also much darker on the face and back, while the 
insides of the legs are whiter. The hairs surrounding the tarsal 
_ gland are white, and the hair posterior to the navel has the points 
directed backwards, while in C. clavatus they are directed forwards. 
The hoofs are black throughout in this specimen, but in C. 
clavatus they are yellow horn-colour at the extremity. 

It seems to me improbable that Cariacus toltecus (Saussure) is 
identical with C. yucatanensis, but rather with C. sartorw (Sauss.) 
(=Coassus rujinus, B. & P.). At all events none of these 
nominal species appear to have any close relationship to our 
C. clavatus. 

From the specimens in the National Siuiuen it appears that 
the range of C. clavatus extends at least from the province of 
Tehuantepec, in Mexico, to Costa Rica; but its presence in 
Yucatan, British Honduras, and Nicaragua has not been ascer- 
tained. There are no specimens from the Pacific Coast of Central 
America, and it is improbable that the species occurs there. 

Measurements of two mounted skins of C. clavatus, in milli- 
metres.—Catalogue No. 16075: locality, E. Honduras ; collected 
by C. H. Townsend in 1887. Sex, ¢: height at shoulder, 732 ; 
length of head, 246; of ear from behind, 130; calcaneum to top 
of hoof, 312:; tail with hairs, 239 ; top of front hoof to knee, 199; 
depth of hind hoof in front, 37 ; antler from behind, 88: young. 
—Catalogue No. 16076: sex, ?: shoulder, 685; head, 230; ear 
from behind, 182; calcaneum to hoof, 306; tail with hairs, 238 ; 
front hoof to knee, 199 ; hind hoof in front, 34: young. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MAMMALIA. 


The so-called Mus hibernicus.—We have read with interest Mr 
_ Southwell’s notes (p. 321) on the singular Rats captured at Norwich, and are 
quite inclined to think with him that there would appear to be combined 
in them the characters of Mus decumanus and Mus alexandrinus, or 
Mus rattus. We have, however, no hesitation in saying that they are not 
the Mus hihernicus of Thompson. Since the account was written by 
Mr. Clarke for the ‘Fauna of the Outer Hebrides,’ we have examined > 
about a score of specimens—chiefly in the flesh—of Mus hibernicus, and 
propose shortly to give the readers of ‘ The Zoologist’ the results of our 
examinations and other investigations. Meanwhile we should be glad to 
receive information on the occurrence of Mus hibernicus, or of black varieties 
of the Common Rat, Mus decumanus, from any part of the British Isles. —_ 
Wm. Eacie Crarke and Greratp 


Natterer’s Bat in North Oxfordshire.—Since the appearance of the 
Kditor’s article (p. 241) on the distribution of Natterer’s Bat in Great 
Britain I have discovered the existence of this species in a new locality. 
The church here is inhabited by a considerable number of bats, which are 
not infrequently observed by the congregation flitting about the edifice 
during evening service. These bats annoy our parish clerk considerably. 
Not long ago he was complaining to me of the mess they made in the 
church, and I asked him to bring me any he happened to catch. He said 
he would, but explained that they dwelt during the day in an inaccessible 
hole in the roof of the nave, and also that a raid made upon them by night 
some time ago with ladders and bat-fowling nets had been almost entirely 
unsuccessful. The Barn Owl usually rears its young in the belfry, and no — 
doubt keeps down the number of the bats to some extent; but this year 
I have not noticed them. Jackdaws and Starlings inhabit the spire, 
and the Sparrow is of course quartered on the building. The only bat 
Ihave hitherto received from the church was brought to me on August 6th, 
having been captured, just before 6 p.m., while flying about the church- 
yard among the elms and pollard ashes which stand rather thickly on 
the south side. Showers had fallen during the day, but it was a sunny 
afternoon. It proved to be a male specimen of Natterer’s Bat, and I can 
add that my identification has been confirmed by Mr. J. E. Kelsall, who 


has kindly examined the skin. Bloxham is about fifteen miles, as the crow — | 


flies, from Charlton-on-Otmoor, the other Oxfordshire locality of which 
I sent the Editor notice. ‘The flight of this bat, during the evening it 
lived in my room, was easy and direct, but rather slow. It refused house- 
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flies,—the only insects at hand,—but drank eagerly of water offered on the ~ 
tips of my fingers, which it carefully licked with its tongue. The disposition 
of Natterer’s Bat is rather fierce, and, having bitten, it retains its grip with — 
the tenacity of a bulldog. Having fastened on my finger, and been lifted 
up by it, on one occasion, it hung suspended by its teeth for fully a minute. 
It had a shrill, angry squeak, always uttered when it was touched. Although 
apparently adult, it measured only 9°5 in. in expanse of wings ; head and 
body, 1:9 in.; head alone, °6 in.; ears, in.; tragus, in.—O. V. APLIN 
(Bloxham, Banbury). 


Food of the Long-eared Bat.—In the article on Natterer’s Bat (p. 244) 
_Yeference was made to the slight knowledge we possess of the particular 
kinds of insects usually preyed upon by the different species of bats in the 
British list. I have lately been able to satisfy myself that the large-bodied 
moths, the wings of which are so often found strewn about the haunts of these © 
animals, are eaten especially by the Long-eared Bat. At Great Bourton, 
the seats in a summer-house were regularly strewn with moths’ wings, and, 
although unable to catch a bat in the building, I felt pretty sure that it was 
this species, which was very common there. This summer a friend here 
told me of the number of moths’ wings which he found regularly in a small 
empty outhouse in his garden, and one evening, about the end of July, while 
we were sitting in the garden, about nine o’clock, we watched two or three 
bats hawking for insects (probably Lepidoptera, for border and bed were 
ablaze with attractive flowers), and occasionally disappearing in the direction 
of the outhouse. On this occasion again I followed the bat, and captured 
an example of V. auritus which was fluttering about the roof. I may add 
that, as far as I know, bats do not roost in either of the buildings here 
referred to, but merely retire to them to eat the prey they have caught. 
In my experience in this neighbourhood, the Buff Ermine (Spilosoma 
lubricepeda), Yellow Underwing (Triphena), and Silver Y (Plusia gamma), 


are more extensively eaten by bats than any other moths.—Q. V. APLIN 


CETACEA. 


Delphinus albirostris in the River Colne.—On the 11th September 
last a man coming up the river Colne above Wyvenhoe, Essex, came upou 
seven Porpoises in the shallows of the river, the tide being out. He managed 
to drive one on shore, and plunged his pocket-knife into its chest as near as 
he could judge to the heart ; eventually killing it he brought it home. I soon 
after saw it, and found that it was a female specimen of the White-beaked 
Dolphin, Delphinus albirostris, measuring 6 ft. 5 in. in length. This I at ~ 
once secured, and offered it to the British Museum, as I thought it a pity 
so good an example of this uncommon species should be destroyed. ‘The 
Museum authorities having declined it, I suppose it must go to the 
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melting-pot. This is the first specimen I have seen in this country. Since— 


writing the above I have obtained some other particulars. It appears that 
Mr. Barton, of Alresford Lodge, was informed by the pilot at the railway 
bridge at Alresford that there was a school of Porpoises near his house. He 
shot at several of them from a punt with his rifle, and managed to capture 


two. One was 9 ft. 6 in. long, and the other 6 ft., both being females. 


Another which he shot at got into deeper water, and was picked up next 
day by Harry Barr, a fisherman at Wyvenhoe; this was 9 ft. 6 in. long, the 
sex not noted. The crew of the yacht ‘ Valfreyia’ captured a fourth, also 
full-grown, and of this I sent a note. The fifth came into my possession ; 
it was captured by Abraham Collins, of Colchester, and, as I have men- 
tioned, was a female 6 ft. 5 in. long. So that out of a school of seven or 
nine,—my informant is not quite clear on this point,—five were killed. 
None of our fishermen have ever noticed similar specimens before, and they 
all mention the peculiar white beak and belly as distinguishing marks.— 
Henry Laver (Colchester). | 


BIRDS. 


Breeding of Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Britain in 1889.— At the 
meeting of the Biological Section of the British Association at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on Thursday, the 12th of September, Professor Newton made 
some remarks ‘ On Syrrhaptes paradoaus as a native of Britain,” exhibiting 
a specimen of one which could not have been more than two or three days 
old. This bird was caught in the North of Scotland on the 8th of August 
last, and was received by Professor Newton the next day. He also exhibited 
a drawing of the same by Mr. Frohawk, which will be reproduced in 


illustration of the paper he has in preparation for ‘The Ibis. THO™™ 


specimen has been beautifully mounted for the owner by Mr. Cullingford, 
of the Durham University Museum, and Professor Newton stated that, so 
far as he knew, it was the first that had been seen by ornithologists. 


Sand Grouse in Fifeshire.—Mr. P. Henderson, of 20, Barrack Street, 
Dundee, writing on August 19th, says ;—‘‘ The Pallas’s Sand Grouse are 
still on Tent’s Muir, Fifeshire. I have seen them several times: they are 


not in packs, as they were last season, but mostly in pairs, and I think — 
some of them must have bred there. ‘The parties in charge, however, are 
very reticent in the matter, and I have not been able as yet to get any | 


definite information on this point.” 


The King Eider (Somateria spectabilis) as a Norfolk Bird.—F or 
many years this species had been included in the Norfolk lists, on the 
authority of Mr. Lilly Wigg, who stated that a female King Duck was 
killed on Breydon Broad on the 25th July, 1813. The occurrence is 


mentioned in a MS. book, in the possession of Sir J. D. Hooker, entitled © 
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‘Memoranda touching the Natural History of Yarmouth and its environs, 


by Sir William Jackson Hooker, Thomas Penrice, Esq., Mr. Lilly Wigg, 
Rev. Joseph Burrell, Rev. R. B. Francis, and Dawson Turner, Esq., 
extending from 1807 to 1840. The entry is as follows:—‘ King Duck. | 
A female shot on Breydon, July 25th, 1818,” and is initialled “ D. T.” 
Hunt, who was a Norfolk man, and generally referred to any rarity in his 
native county which came under his notice, does not mention this 
~ occurrence in his ‘ British Ornithology’ (title-page dated 1815), nor does he 
include the species in his list of Norfolk birds contributed to Stacy's 
‘History of Norfolk’ (1829). Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear do not 
mention it in their “Catalogue of Norfolk and Suffolk Birds,” printed 
in the ‘ Transactions of the Linnean Society,’ and read in 1824 and 1828. 
_ The first published notice of the occurrence with which I am acquainted 
occurs in the ‘Sketch of the Natural History of Yarmouth and its Neigh- 
bourhood,’ by the brothers Paget, published in 1834; and here, strange to 
say, although the King Eider is mentioned in precisely the words above 
quoted from the Hooker MS., no mention is made of the Common Eider, 
which must have been known to the authors of the ‘Sketch’ as an 
occasional winter visitant. From that time the King Duck appeared 
unquestioned in all the lists of Norfolk Birds up to, and including, — 
Mr. Stevenson’s “Sketch of the Ornithology of Norfolk,” in White’s — 
‘Directory’ of: the county, published in 1864. In 1879 I edited a new 
edition of Lubbock’s ‘Fauna of Norfolk,’ and after due consultation with 
Mr. Stevenson and other authorities on Norfolk birds, I thought it best, 
although reluctantly, to append a note (foot-note 149, pp. 161—2), calling 
attention to the extremely unsatisfactory claim of this species to a place in 
the Norfolk avifauna. In addition to the very improbable date (July 25th) 
of the alleged occurrence, Mr. Stevenson very rightly remarks, “In the 
days before Yarrell, I question if Wigg, or any one at Yarmouth, would 
have recognised the female of the King Hider as. distinct from the more 
common species,” and with regard to another of Mr. Wigg’s rarities, he — 
also calls attention to the fact that ‘ Lilly Wigg was not an ornithologist 
proper, and yet three of the rarest and most questionable species in the 
Norfolk list rest almost entirely on his authority—the Red-breasted Goose, 
the Harlequin Duck, and the King Eider.” Mr. Stevenson has retained - 
the Red-breasted Goose for reasons which will be found in the ‘ Birds of 
Norfolk’ (vol. iii. pp. 89—41), but I had no hesitation in following the 
authority of his last list in White’s ‘ Norfolk’ (edit. 1888), from which both 
the latter birds are omitted; Somateria spectabilis will therefore only be 
found mentioned in a foot-note at p. 192 of the forthcoming third volume 
of the ‘ Birds of Norfolk.’ In the autumn of last year the Rev. Julian G. 
Tuck kindly favoured me with some valuable notes on the birds observed 
~ by him at Hunstanton, and mentioned a young male Eider which he saw 
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in a case at a fish-shop in that town, and which he said appeared to him 
to differ from other Eiders which he had seen, and especially from a 
young male Common Hider in his own ‘collection, but as he had no books 
of reference with him he made a mental note of it as “a rather dark and 
small Hider,” and suggested that it might possibly be an example of the 
King Eider. I had an opportunity of examining this bird in the last week 
of July,—-unfortunately after my article on the Eider for the ‘ Birds of 
Norfolk’ had been printed,—and was delighted to find it a young male 
Somateria spectabilis.’ I lost no time in purchasing the specimen, which 
J have presented to the Norwich Museum, where I trust it will long remain 
en evidence. The bird was shot off Hunstanton about the middle of J anuary, 
1888, and was stuffed by Mr. Clark, of Snettisham, for Mr. Osborne, of 
whom I purchased it. It was seen alive on several occasions by the Hun- 
stanton gunners, among others by Mr. Tuck’s correspondent, Mr. B. Bowler 
(see ‘ Zoologist,’ 1888, p. 148). There can therefore be no question as to 
its identity, and it gives me great pleasure to restore the species to a place in 
the Norfolk list on such satisfactory evidence.—T. SourHwxtt (Norwich). 


The Extinct Starling of Reunion.—Referring to Mr. Sharpe's remarks 
on this bird (p. 810), I fear there is remarkably little ground for hope that 
Fregilupus varius will ever be seen in the flesh again. Thirty years is too 
long a time for any bird, particularly a very tame one, to have survived — 
unnoticed on an island only ninety miles long, with a considerable French 
: population, many of whom shoot, and a good number are constantly on the 
look-out for birds of value. Early in 1875 I passed a month in Réunion, 
with the express view of investigating this and other matters. It was then 
believed that the bird might still be found in the forests of the interior 
(although it had not been heard of for fifteen years); wherefore I availed my- 
self of the services of the best native ‘“chasseurs,” and made trips of several 
days’ duration into the most promising forest regions, from about 800 ft. to 
nearly 6000 ft. above the sea. The French Colonial Government kindly gave 
me every facility, and authorized me to obtain any specimens I desired,—- 
although it was during the close season,—with their usual courtesy, such as 
no naturalist, British or foreign, of however high reputation, could hope to 
meet with in this country. I made the minutest enquiries, wherever I 
went, of any one likely to throw the least light on my search. I explored 
the greater part of the island, sufficiently closely to be able to make a 
tolerably complete and exact map of it; and when I left, it was with the 
conviction that Fregilupus varius was undoubtedly a thing of the past. 
Certainly this conclusion was only arrived at upon negative evidence; but, 
after the lapse of nearly fifteen years more, nothing has occurred to shake 
it, and now I do not expect to hear of anything that will. Mr. Sharpe will 
excuse me if I correct a small verbal error in his article from ‘ Nature,’ as 
reprinted in ‘The Zoologist’ (1889, p. 811), viz., “ Necropsar rodericanum, 
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Sclater,” should be ‘* Necropsar rodericanum, Slater” (see Phil. Trans., vol. 
clxviii. p. 427).— Henry H. Srarer (Irchester Vicarage, Wellingborough). 


Great Crested Grebe breeding in Scotland.—The nest referred to in 
my last communication (p. 852) was found early in June, floating amongst — 
the sedgy grass on the edge of a small islet on a broad sheet of water, on 
which were Coots, Ducks, and other water-birds. It contained three eggs, 


stained a deep yellow-brown. Although quite warm they were entirely 


uncovered in the nest. One old bird, probably the male, was swimming 
and diving some distance off, and later on was joined by its mate. Most 
of its time appeared to be spent under water, and when it came to the surface - 


_ it was interesting to see how quickly it would glance around in every 


direction, and at the same time expand the curious ruff or tippet around its — 
neck and erect the two feathery horns on its head. Another pair were 
breeding in the vicinity; and a Glasgow birdstuffer informs me that he 


has obtained birds in Scotland during the breeding season for the past two 


or three years, so that this is probably not the first year they have bred in 


this country.— Ropert H. Reap (6, Osborne Villas, Cathcart, Glasgow). 


[Mr. Harvie Brown writes that he has long considered the fact of the 
Great Crested Grebe nesting in Scotland to be well established, and is 
himself acquainted with Scottish localities where it breeds. He thinks Mr. 
Read is quite right in withholding indication of the precise spot wherein he 
found the nest above referred to, and although he is not aware that this 
bird breeds anywhere in Sutherland or Caithness, he is of opinion that the 
“northern Scottish lakes” of Selby (cf. antea, p. 852) include an area “ sufii- 
ciently explicit for the information of naturalists, or at all events for publica- 
tion.” We quite agree with him that it is not always desirable to make 
known the precise haunts of birds which are sufficiently rare to attract the 


attention of unscrupulous collectors, but we think that the county at least 


might be specified, as being more explicit than Selby’s expression, “a few 


of the northern Scottish lakes,” and yet sufficiently vague to prevent the 


possible and probable destruction of the breeding birds.—Ep.] 


Great Crested Grebe breeding in Scotland. — With reference to 


‘Mr. Read’s note (p. 852) regarding the breeding of the Great Crested 


Grebe in Scotland, may I draw attention to Mr. Angus’s communication 
published in the ‘ Transactions of the Glasgow Natural History Society’ for 
1885—86 (vol.i., new series, p. 385), in which he mentions having seen on 
two lochs in Aberdeenshire nests and eggs of this species—at least I infer 


- they were of this species, but I may be mistaken. I am much interested 


in Mr. Read’s note, as I have on several occasions during the last half-dozen 
years seen Great Crested Grebes during the breeding season on more than — 
one loch in the Hast of Scotland, and have little doubt the birds were ~ 
breeding, though I have hitherto failed to obtain such substantial proof as 
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Mr. Read is able to adduce—namely, the discovery of the nest and eggs.— 
Wittram Evans (184, Morningside Park, Edinburgh). . 


Eared Grebes in Norfolk.—In ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1884 (p. 488), and 
in the volume for 1885 (p. 480), I reported Eared Grebes, Podiceps nigvi- 
collis, Brehm, as having been sent me from Hunstanton. Mr. Southwell © 
wrote to me asking me to look carefully at them, and pointing out the 
difference in the wing of this bird and the Sclavonian Grebe, Podiceps 
auritus, Linn. (vide Saunders, ‘ Manual of British Birds,’ p.708). Further 
inspection showed that while one (that of 1884) was a genuine Eared Grebe, 
the other was a Sclavonian Grebe, which is a much more common bird in 
Norfolk.—Jutian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 

[It is unfortunate that the specific name of auritus bestowed by Linneus 
- should be found to appertain, not to the Hared Grebe, but to the Sclavonian 
Giebe, which until lately has been generally known as Podiceps cornutus. 


The Eared Grebe, it seems should be distinguished as P. wigricolts of 
C. L. Brehm.—Epb.] 


Black-winged Stilt in Nottinghamshire. —I have lately purchased 
for my collection, from Mr. J. Cording, taxidermist, of Cardiff, a fine 
specimen of this rare bird. It was shot on the banks of the Trent, near 
Nottingham, by Mr. White, in January, 1888.—Diasy 8. W. Nico. 
(Cowbridge). [An unusual date surely for this species aD.) 


The Food of Albatrosses, their Measurements, and Geographical 
Range.—In consequence of our conversation about Albatrosses, I have put 
down a few memoranda of my own experiences of them. With regard to the 
food of Diomedea eaulans, I caught several of these during my voyage to 
Australia in the sailing-ship ‘ Anna Robertson,’ in the year 1851, and skinned | 
and dissected them. Without exception, I found in the stomach the beaks of 
large cuttle-fish, apparently Calamaries. The beaks were quite as large as 
those of large Octopi, 4 ft. long, which I have dissected; and I have frequently 
seen the birds lift some large object from the water, which might well 
have been the animals to which the beaks belonged. A living specimen of 
Diomedia melanophrys, which I kept for some time and brought home, and 
gave to the Zoological Society, would eat nothing but fish not salted, but 
he survived a fast of about six days of the voyage, when no fresh fish was 
procurable. It was December when I passed from the longitude of the Cape 
of Good Hope to Cape Leeuwin, about the latitude 48° to 45°, and we saw 
but few Albatrosses till we got to lat. 40°. The first we saw were, I suppose, 
D. melanophrys, and then others of the allied forms, such as D. culminata, 
D. chlororhyncha, and also the Sooty Albatross, and Giant Petrel. The 
number of D eaxulans increased the further south we went. We had a 
succession of cyclones, and the birds were in every case caught during the © 
calm preceding tlie cyclone. No young ones were caught, and all were in — 
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the plumage of the fourth year, fully adult. I have never seen any 
mention of the beautiful rose-coloured powder which covers the white parts | 
of the adult or nearly adult D. exwlans in December; this comes off on a 
handkerchief, but is evanescent, or rather it changes to a dirty brown 
colour in the preserved skin. In this respect it resembles, to a certain 
extent, the rose-colour of Caccatua leadbeateri, and that on the breast of the 
Great Red Kangaroo of Australia in the breeding season, though the fading 
in these animals is less than in the Albatross. The beak is also of a delicate 
rose-colour at the same scason. The furthest north I have ever seen any 
Albatross is ‘about 5° or 6° north of the Cape of Good Hope. Diomedea 
_melanophrys reached this latitude in the autumn in 1885, and the Sooty 
Albatross a degree or two further south, and I have seen ata distance 
during the winter D. exulans in Table Bay; but I believe they occur 
- further north. With regard to the expanse of wing of these birds, I have 
never measured an Albatross which was above 11 ft.—-I think the exact 
measurement was 10 ft. 10 in.—in the expanse of the wings; but I have 
been confidently assured by others that they have measured some as much as 
14 ft., and in one instance I was told of one which was 17 ft. across the 
extended wifigs. I have but little confidence in these measurements. Ifa 
giant race of these birds exists, I suspect it is in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Horn, as all the accounts of them referred to specimens from that locality.— 
W. A. SanrorD (Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset). 


on Rathlin Island.—I have received information from Mr. 


Gage, the owner of Rathlin Island, that on Sept. 2nd an adult specimen of 


the Fulmar Petrel was caught alive on the east side of that island, and 
was brought to him. This bird is sufficiently rare here to be worth 
Parrerson (1, Windsor Park Terrace, Belfast). 


Tengmalm’s Owl in Suffolk.—While staying lately with my brother- 
in-law, the Rector of Thorington, Suffolk, I heard that a young keeper in 
his parish had got the smallest Owl he had ever seen, which he had trapped 
in the parish, and of which he thought a great deal. On going to see it, 
I found it to be a very good specimen of Tengmalm’s Owl, and very fairly 
set up by a local taxidermist at Lowestoft. It was trapped on a pole on 
Jan. 15th, 1889, by an intelligent young gamekeeper named William 
Haylock in Hally Hills Wood, in the parish of Thorington, near Hales- 
worth, in Suffolk. ‘The property belongs to Major Bence Lambert, and he 
not caring to have it preserved, gave it to the young keeper, who values it 
much. Thorington being within a few miles of the east coast, I should 
think there was ro doubt of its being a genuine immigrant.—Anrraur P. 
Morrses (Britford Vicarage, Salisbury). . 


Notes from South Wales.—The following notes may be of some 
interest as showing the birds which probably breed in one of the least — 
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-requented parts of what may be termed the “ Highlands of South Wales.” 
On June 4th last, a party of four, we left Brecon, on a trip to the Brecon- 
shire Van Mountain, which lies some seventeen miles in a westerly direction 
from this town. The route follows the well-wooded valley of the Usk, 
almost to its source, and the day being brilliantly fine, the summer song- 
birds were heard to advantage, and we identified among others the notes of 
the Blackcap, Garden Warbler, Wood Wren, and Tree Pipit, the last 
named being common. At an altitude of eleven hundred feet, the ascent of 
the mountain began, and from that point, where the woodland birds were 
replaced by those of the moor, we took note of every species seen up to a 
height of nearly two thousand feet, where we reached a small lake on the 
mountain side. At this elevation the only bird seen was the Meadow 
Pipit, though the Dipper, Sky Lark, and Carrion Crow occurred nearly as 
high, and a little lower the note of the Raven was heard, and soon after ~ 
a pair of these birds were seen. I was directed by a shepherd to a rocky 
glen where a pair of Ravens nested yearly ; although not more than thirty 
feet from the ground, the nest was, as the man described it, “in a very 
awkward place to climb to.’ The young had, of course, already left the 
nest, which was snugly placed on a ledge of rocks, and was built of ivy- 
sticks. I also saw on the mountain-side a small hawk, which I believe was 
a Merlin, the Red Grouse, Snipe, Ring Ouzel, Wheatear, Curlew, and, on 
a rocky stream, the Grey Wagtail, and several Common Sandpipers, which 
apparently had nests near at hand. The Sandpiper, although common in ~ 
April on the lower portions of the Usk, seems for the most part to move — 
up to the moorland streams to nest. The Yellow Bunting, Wren, Linnet, 
Stonechat, and Pied Wagtail complete the list of birds observed in this 
upland district.—E. A. Swainson (Brecon). 


Colourless Eggs of the Twite.— My attention was called last June 
to a clutch of six eggs of the Twite, Linota montium, of a pure white 
colour and perfectly fresh. On blowing them, I found the shells firm, and 
they all contained what 1 suppose should be the proper proportion of yelk 
and white. That afternoon we found several nests of this species containing 
seven eggs, while clutches of six were common.—-C. EK. Stott (Lostock, - 
Bolton-le-Moors). | 


Garganey and other Birds in Warwickshire.—I have recently 
received’ strong presumptive evidence of the Garganey breeding in War- 
wickshire this summer in the shape of—I am sorry to say—a freshly- 
skinned drake, which had been shot on one of the canal reservoirs in the 
south of the county. It was observed on the 21st June, while flying round 
at a low elevation over a thick bed of rushes, close to the edge of which it 
presently alighted, and was immediately shot. It came into my hands a 
few days later. Early the next morning another bird, supposed to be the 
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duck, was observed close to the same spot, but fortunately was not molested. 
Considering the late date in the season at which the drake was killed, I am — 
in hopes that a young brood was already hatched out, in which case they 
would of course do well under the charge of the duck alone. Compared 
with a very fine adult male procured at Surlingham, Norfolk, on the 2nd of 
April, 1852, the Warwickshire specimen is a less conspicuous bird. It is, 
_ Indeed, considerably advanced in its summer “eclipse” moult. The long. 
graceful scapular feathers, with their sharply contrasted distinctive black 
and white markings, have been entirely lost, and most of the flank feathers, 


delicately vermiculated with black and white, are replaced with others ofa 


dark brown colour, with paler edges. The white of the under parts below 
the lower breast is obscured by a wash of brownish buff, and the breast is 
less distinctly marked, a considerable number of new long-edged feathers 
having made their appearance in this portion of the plumage. No change of 
colour has taken place in the head and neck, but the feathers in those parts | 
were rather loose. Two pairs, at least, of (treat Crested Grebes were 
bieeding on the water at that time, two nests, containing one and three | 
eggs respectively, having been discovered. One of these eggs is now in my 
possession. I consider these a little late, for on another pool I have known 
_ young Grebes one-third grown by that date; but, on the other hand, I have 
also known the young only just hatched by the middle of July. Four or five 
Black Terns frequented the reservoir for a few days about the 20th June; 
one which was shot is a young bird of the previous year. Some Common 
Terns were also observed about that time, also a large Gull. Coots were 
breeding in considerable numbers. Now, to avoid any misunderstanding, 
and perchance rebuke also, I may as well say at once that I had nothing 
whatever to do, either directly or indirectly, with the death of the birds here 
recorded. But, while greatly regretting and deprecating their destruction, 
I do not think that any good end would be served by withholding a record 
of their occurrence from other ornithologists. Since it appears from the last 
edition of ‘ Yarreii,’ and Mr. Howard Saunders’s ‘ Manual,’ now in course 
of publication, that Norfolk and Suffolk are the only counties in which the 
Garganey has been known to breed of late years (although it is believed 
to have done so formerly in Northumberland, and it visits Lincolnshire in 
April), the strong probability of this little duck having nested in South 
Warwickshire this summer is especially noteworthy. — O. V. APLIN 
(Bloxham, Banbury). 


Little Bittern in Sussex.— On the 31st ie 1888, a Little 
Bittern, Botaurus minutus, was taken, at about 7.30 a.m., on the Esplanade 
at Eastbourne, and lived some hours after capture. It is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. C. H. Simmons, of this town. Knox, in his ‘ Ornithological 
Rambles in Sussex,’ records the capture of an adult male at Pulborough.— 
Rosert Morris (67, Seaside Road, Eastbourne). _ 
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Loxia rubrifasciata (Brehm) in Norfolk.—In October, 1871, I saw 
a male Crossbill which had been killed in Norfolk, with marks on its wings 
asin Mr. Williams’s bird (p. 266); and not long ago I saw another, marked 
in the same way, at Newcastle, which had been shot at Beaufront-on -the- 
Tyne, near Hexham.—J. H. Gurney, Jun. (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 


Crossbill breeding in Immature Plumage. — Your correspondent, 
_ Mr. Howse, has evidently “jumped to an inaccurate conclusion,” as to the — 
views I hold regarding the moult of the Common Crossbill. I never 
suggested that the red dress, of what Professor Newton, Mr. Howard 
Saunders, and myself consider the mature male, must needs be obtained | 
by passing through a yellow dress. I have no doubt that such is the case 
in some instances; but I could show Mr. Howse a nestling changing to 
red direct. How Mr. Howse can declare that his views coincide with — 
Prof. Newton’s opinion, while he pronounces the mature dress to be yellow 
I cannot comprehend. Your readers are well able to judge for themselves 
whether I “tried to lure them from the statement at issue.” I suggested 


that anyone might examine the bird, and no man could do more.—H. A. 
Macpuerson (Carlisle). 


Two Pied Wagtails laying in the same Nest.—I send you an account: 
of what I take to be a rather remarkable instance of two birds laying in 
the same nest. Some time back a shepherd, whom I had employed in 
collecting eggs for me, brought me nine eggs of the Pied Wagtail, Motacilla 
_lugubris, which he had taken from one nest. On examining the eggs 
closely, I'found that four of them were of a distinctly different type to the 
other five, and it was evident that they must have been laid by two different 
birds. I told the shepherd my opinion, and he said that he had not — 
watched the nest at all, so could not say whether there were two or more 
birds about, but that this was the second clutch “ t’ year,” as about a month 
before the birds had hatched off eleven young in the same nest that he had 
taken the eggs in question from. I should be glad to know if any of your 
readers have come across a similar instance.—A. M. Law (Thetford). 


Lesser Tern in Glamorganshire.—Mr. Cording, of Cardiff, received 
from the sands near Porthcawl, in August last, seven specimens of this 
Tern, two of which I have in my collection.— DicsBy 8. W. NicHoi. 
Cowbridge). 


Cirl Bunting breeding near Godalming. — On August 26th I was 
shown the nest of a pa‘~ of Cirl Buntings, Hmberiza cirlus, which contained 
three eggs, and on which the bird was sitting. The unusual lateness of 
the date is my chief inducement in sending you this notice. Another nest 
of the same bird, probably of the same pair, was shown me in May last— 
[ cannot recall the exact day. It had eggs, which were hatched in due 
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course, and was placed not many yards from the bush, a juniper, in which 
that seen on Aug. 26th was built. The former, however, was on—or all | 
but on—the ground among some elm-suckers, whereas the latter is three 
feet above it. I may add the locality is that in which I found a nest of the 
same bird, and afterwards a second, in 1887, as reported to you in August 
of that year (Zool. 1887, p. 308).—Hzwry Benson (Rector of Farncombe). 


Chough in Pembrokeshire——On the 6th August last, Mr. Cording 
received, for. preservation, a specimen of the Chough, sent to him from 
St. S. W. (Cowbridge). 


Spotted Crake near Glasgow.—A young male of Porzana maruetta 
was found dead at Possil, about two miles N.W. from Glasgow, on the Ist 
September. It was still warm, and was supposed to have been killed by 
flying against a wire fence near which it was lying. It was in full 
plumage, but, from the appearance of the sexual organs, evidently a bird 
of the year. So far as I am aware, this species has not been recorded for 
the west of Scotland north of the river Clyde.—J. Macknavueat CAMPBELL 
(Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow). 


Tameness of Young Cuckoo.—During the first few days of August 
a young Cuckoo was a source of great amusement to a party of visitors at a 
house very near my own. The tennis-ground had been surrounded by 
nets kept up on stakes to prevent damage to the flowers, and the bird 
seemed to imagine that this arrangement had been made for his special 
convenience, as he was almost always to be seen perched on either the nets 
or poles. On one occasion he perched on the net while play was going on, 
and allowed the balls to pass over him several times. We could never tell 
what species of bird brought him up, as we never saw him fed by any bird, 
except on one occasion by a Wagtail, which used to bring its own family 
to feed on the lawn which the Cuckoo frequented. Two pyracanthus plants 
on the house were much infested by caterpillars, identified by Mr. Frank 
Norgate as the larva of Orgyia antiqua, and on these the Cuckoo chiefly 
fed. When perched on a stake, with wings and tail pointing down and 
head drawn in, he looked very much like a hawk; so much so that the 
Swallows would dash down at him again and again, almost brushing him 
with their wings, and uttering the sharp angry twitter with which they 
resent the appearance of a cat near their nest. My brother searched the 
remains of an old hot-bed for worms, and when these were thrown on the 
grass near the tennis-net the Cuckoo “ went for them” at once, and soon 
after helped himself to some from a plate. From the 4th to the 25th of 
August he was fed daily with worms, for which he came as regularly as any 
Robin for crumbs. As he grew bigger and stronger, he could manage a 
worm of three or four inches in length; in disposing of a large one he 
never used his feet to hold it, but would get one end in his bill, and swallow 
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‘it whole with a series of movements which reminded one of a terrier killing 
arat. If our party had numbered an amateur photographer, some novel 
and interesting life-studies might have been obtained, as the bird would 
allow himself to be approached within four or five yards, and when engaged 
in devouring his worms would come even nearer. He disappeared after the 
25th of August, much to our regret, for he had become quite a pet of the 
household; and it is almost too much to hope that so tame a bird would 

safely reach the “sunny south.” I have seen a good many species of birds 
_ brought close up to a house by regular feeding, but probably this is the first 
- instance in which it has been tried, and has succeeded, with the Cuckoo.— 

Jutian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). | 


Varieties of Red Grouse and Landrail.—I have resunily received 
two very unusual varieties of the Red Grouse and Landrail. The latter, 
shot at Abbeyleix, Queen’s Co., early in July last, and now in the collection 
of Mr. Marshall, of Taunton, is perfectly snow-white, with the exception 
of two patches of the ordinary colour in the middle of the back ang nape. 
The Grouse is of a bluish white, showing the ordinary markings through, 
and is an old male bird. Another, in similar plumage, was observed on 
_ the same mountain, in Co. Fermanagh, and is being protected by the owner, 


to see what its progeny are likely to be next season.—KpwarD iceman 
(2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


White-winged Black Tern near Salisbury.—On the 30th April last 
_ I saw in our meadows at Britford, Salisbury, five specimens of the White- 
winged Black Tern, H. leucoptera. They came within twenty yards of me, 
_ and the white tail and shoulders of the wing were distinctly discernible. 
‘They were evidently on their migration, and followed the course of the 
river towards Christchurch, where Mr. Hart generally sees a few of them in 
the early spring. I saw him the following week, and he said he had been 
looking out for them for the previous day or two. He has some nice Christ- 
church specimens.—ArtTHuR P. Morrzs (Britford Vicarage, Salisbury). 


Little Bustard in Norfolk.—-I have been requested by Mr. Southwell, 
of Norwich, to inform you, for the benefit of readers of ‘The Zoologist,’ 
that I received, for preservation, in August last, a female specimen of the 
Little Bustard, Otis tetraz. It was shot by a boy in a turnip-field at 
_ Waxham, Norfolk, and was purchased by a gentleman on board a pleasure- 
boat, Mr. A. J. Flaxman, of London, for whom I have preserved it. On 
examination, it was found to have been feeding on clover-leaves and beetles. 
—W. LowNE (Taxidermist, Fuller’s Hill, Great Yarmouth). 


Roller in Kirkcudbrightshire. —When out Partridge shooting on the 
Mabie estate, Kirkcudbrightshire, on Sept. 9th, one of our party killed a 
fine specimen of the Roller, Coracias garrula. It proved, on dissection, to 
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_ be a male, and is now in the hands of Mr. Picken, of Bridge Street, 
Manchester, to be preserved for the collection of Mr. George Comber, of | 
Myddleton Hall, Cheshire. I have carefully gone through several bird- 
books, including about ten years of ‘ The Zoologist,’ but cannot find any 
record of the Roller having been met with in Kirkcudbrightshire before. — 
JoHNSON WILKINSON (Huddersfield). | 

, [For records of the occurrence of this species in Scotland, see Gray's 
_ ‘Birds of the West of Scotland,’ pp. 202, 203.—Eb.] 


Grey Shrike in Nottinghamshire in April.—During the second week 
in April a Grey Shrike was shot by.a keeper within a few fields of this — 
house, and brought to me. It was a female bird, and having only one 
bar across the wing, I presume is Pallas’s Grey Shrike.—J. WuitTaker 
(Rainworth, Notts). | 


- Change of Colour in Birds caused by Food.—In ‘The Zoologist’ 
for July Mr. A. H. Macpherson, in his remarks on the coloration of birds’ 
eggs, refers (p. 251) to an instance of changed colour, supposed to have 
been caused by food, in the plumage of Chrysotis festiva, which statement, 
according to a foot-note, is said to want corroboration. A similar instance, 
which was brought before the Zoological Society of Glasgow, may have 
some bearing on the case. At a meeting of this Society in January, 1888, 
a pair of Red-faced African Love-birds, Agapornis pullaria, were shown by 
Mr. Andrew MacLennan, in which the feathers on the back, as well asa 
number on the head, neck, and shoulders, with two or three of the wing- 
feathers, were in the female bird of a bright canary-colour, the male being 
similarly coloured, but in a less degree. Mr. MacLennan ascribed the 
peculiar colouring to the effects produced by their having eaten cayenne- 
biscuit, which was provided for other birds in the same aviary. In the 
expectation that the birds might become entirely yellow, the same feeding 
was continued, but the birds died,.it is supposed, from the injurious effects 
of cayenne.—W. Hannan Watson (Sec. Zool. Soc. Glasgow, 219, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow). 


Hybrid between Bernicle and Bar-headed Goose.—In addition to 
the hybrids mentioned in ‘The Zoologist’ (p. 314), the cross between the 
above-named geese is, I think, as remarkable as, if not more s0, than any 
already noticed. The parent birds are kept on the ponds of St. Stephen's 
Green,—-that little park so beautifully laid out for the use of the Dublin 
people by Lord Ardilaun,—and where a fine collection of waterfowl is kept 
The Bar-headed Goose was supposed to be a male bird by Mr. Williams, 
who presented it to the Park Committee; but a short time after the little 
Bernicle gander deserted his companion, and, paying attention to the © 
attractive Bar-headed Goose, the result was a brood of four splendid young 
birds, now as large as their parents, and far larger than the Bernicle. The 
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_ parent birds are still in charge of their four young, the little Bernicle taking 
the greatest care, and trying to drive away any other birds approaching his © 
charge. The young birds resemble the Bar-headed Goose in shape and 
size, and are very pale in colour, but the markings on their heads are like 


those of the Bernicle, although pale and indistinct.— Rosrrt WaRREN 
(Moyview, Ballina). | 


Wood Pigeon roosting with Dovecote Pigeons.— Some time ago 
I obtained from a wood near here a young “ Cushat,” or Wood Pigeon, 
_ which I reared. ‘The bird eventually became quite tame, feeding and 
roosting with the other Common Pigeons. One diy during a severe gale 
the cote was blown down, and the Pigeon flew off down wind in the 
direction of Manchester; it was absent for several hours, but came back 
towards evening. On several other occasions it disappeared suddenly for - 
the day, but always returned to roost.. Is not this a rather uncommon 


trait in the habits of wild a bird 2—E. A. H. Kersuaw (Beech 
Middleton, Lancashire). 


The American Woodcock and its mode of Feeding.—A correspondent 
of ‘ Forest and Stream ’ (Paul Pastnor), writing on the American Woodcock, 
thus describes its mode of feeding:—‘‘ When the moon rose I took a 

“position near one of the moist places along the brook, where the borings 
_ were freshest and most plentiful, and awaited developments. For a long 
time the bright light of the moon fell full upon the spot I wished to 
observe, and I could see everything with the utmost plainness. At about 
eight o'clock a Woodcock dropped down silently beside the brook. Pre- 
sently another bird walked out of the shadow and joined it. Both began 
to “bore” for worms—an operation I had never seen before, and a curious 
performance it was. The birds would rest their bills upon the mud and 
stand in this position for several seconds, as if listening. Then, with a 
sudden, swift movement, they would drive the bill its entire length in the 
soil, hold it so for a second, and then as swiftly withdraw it. Though I 
_ watched the birds carefully with the glass, I could not detect the presence 
of a worm in their bills when they were withdrawn. But a subsequent 
process gave me the clue to their method of feeding. After having bored 
over a considerable piece of ground—a square foot or more—they pro- 
ceeded to execute what looked comically like a war dance upon the perforated 
territory. They also occasionally tapped the ground with the tips of their 
wings. My intense curiosity to know the possible utility of this process 
was at length gratified by seeing a worm crawl, half-length, from one of the 
borings, when it was immediately pounced upon and devoured by one of. 
the Woodcocks. Presently another worm made its appearance, and so on 
until the two Woodcocks had devoured as many as a dozen of them. Then 
the “vein” seemed exhausted, and the birds took their leave. I have 
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subsequently studied the philosophy of this method of digging bait, and 
have come to the conclusion that certain birds are e@ great deal wiser than 
certain bipeds without feathers. If you will take a sharpened stick and 
drive it into the ground a number of times, in a spot which is prolific with 
worms, and then tap on the ground with the stick for a few minutes, you 
will find that the worms will come to the surface, and that they will come up 
_ through the holes which you have made. I account for it by the supposition 
that the tapping of the stick somehow affects the worms the same as the 
patter of rain, and it is a well-known fact that worms come to the surface 
of the ground when it rains. The antics of the Woodcocks after they had 
_ made their borings, then, were simply mimetic, and intended to delude the 
worms into the belief that it was raining in the upper world. The worms, 
being deceived, came up and were devoured. All this may seem ridiculous, 
but, if it is not true, will some naturalist please state how a Woodcock can 
grasp and devour a worm when its bill is confined in a solid, tight-fitting 
tunnel of soil, and also how it is enabled to know the exact spot where it 
- may sink its bill and strike a worm? And further, of all those who have 


seen a Woodcock feeding, how many ever saw it withdraw a worm from 
the ground with its bill ? 


[The extremity of the bill of the Woodcock is very flexible and 
sensitive, and we have no doubt, from what we have observed, that the 


bird is able to grasp a worm with it below the surface, guided by its sense 
of touch only. —Ep. | 


A Breeding: place of the Black- beaded Gull in King’s Co.— On the 
llth of May last, in company with two ornithological friends, I visited 
what I think may be considered the largest breeding-place of the Black- 

headed Gull, Larus ridibundus, in Ireland, and one which has not hitherto 
_ been mentioned in print. This gullery is on the property of Lord Digby, 
in King’s County, and’ lies two miles from Tullamore, on one of those 
extensive bogs so common in Ireland. Killeemore Bog is some 1200 acres 
in extent, and is covered with heaths of different kinds, very wet in some 
places, with small floating patches surrounded by water, in which grow 
quantities of the common bog-bean, Menyanthes trifoliata. It is in such 
places that the gulls seem most to congregate, as many as seven or eight 
nests being placed on many of these little islets, some of them perhaps not 
four yards in diameter. Although the nests may be found scattered all 
over the bog, in several such places as described they are crowded close 
together ; and when standing on the outskirts, while my friends were in — 
the centre of the bog, I could compare the clamour of the gulls only to the 
distant noise of the sea when breaking gently on the shore. The nests 
for the most part were built of the stems of the bog-bean, mixed with 
heather, and contained three eggs, but on two occasions we counted four in 
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the same nest. We had a good opportunity of noticing the wonderful 
variations in the colouring of the eggs, from a pale straw-colour to every 
shade of a rich olive-brown, and one very beautiful variety had the appear- 
ance of being scorched and smoked, while the ground colour of this egg 
was a lovely pale green. In many instances the young birds were already . 
hatched, and seemed quite able to run and swim as soon as they got their 
plumage dry after emerging from the egg. On being approached they at 
once put themselves in a defensive attitude. One particularly early bird 
was almost as large as thé parents, having the quill-feathers already half 
grown ; and this bird, when lifted up, made noise enough to summon the | 
whole colony to his assistance. We made a careful estimate of the 
number of gulls on this bog,—a very difficult matter, as they were going 
and coming, bringing food for the young, from all sides, —and we were 
pretty well agreed that not less than eight thousand were in sight at once. 
The “ White Crows,” by which name they are known to the country people, 
begin to appear on the breeding-ground during the first week in March, 
and on the 12th of August—when the bog is shot over for Grouse—not 
one is to be seen. I noticed a good many birds in the second year’s 
plumage, having the brown bands on the wings and tail, and, being curious 
to ascertain if they were breeding, I secured one, and was surprised to find 
the hatching spots on the breast quite bare of feathers. I afterwards dis- 
sected the bird, and found eggs the size of buckshot in thé ovary, with 
every appearance of the bird having laid. From this it would appear that 
the Blackheaded Gull sometimes breeds in the second year, although it is 
generally supposed that they do not do so until they attain their full 
plumage, in the third year. I may add that this particular specimen had 
not even the full black head, the forehead being dappled with white. I am 
glad to say that in this privileged spot the birds are rigidly protected by 
order of Mr. Reginald Digby, of Geashill Castle, who takes a keen interest 
in Natural History, and will allow no one on the bog without his written 
permission: thus the gulls increase and multiply in perfect security, and, 
from what one of the watchers told me, they have become much more 
numerous during the last few years. There certainly were about three 
times as many birds breeding than on the occasion of a previous visit in 
the year 1880. Amongst other birds which breed on this bog are Grouse, 
Teal (in numbers), Wild Duck, Curlew (a pair), Redshank, and Meadow 
Pipit. Tullamore is just on the verge of the range of the Jay in Ireland, 
as Mr. Digby informed me three or four pairs breed annually in Clonad 
Wood, just in view of the bog, but apparently are not increasing. EDWARD 
Witurams (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


‘Training Swallows as Letter Carriers.—‘ The Globe’ of the 22nd 
August last contains the following remarks from a correspondent in Paris:— 
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‘“‘ When reports were circulated a few days ago that an ingenious Frenchman 
was training Swallows for the work of carrier-pigeons, most people put them 


down to be mere canards ; but for once the sceptical were in the wrong, and 


the Swallow as a winged messenger has become almost an accomplished 
fact, as will be seen from the details which I subjoin. They are furnished 


| by the trainer himself, M. Jean Desbouvrie, who lives in a village near 


Roubaix, and who has just been visited by an ornithological friend. It is’ 
now more than thirty years since he began his task. He was then a lad of 
of eleven. Being passionately fond of birds, he determined to try his hand © 
on Swallows, and to show that, in spite of the universal belief to the 
contrary, they could be tamed and reared. At that time he served as 
errand boy to his father, and in the course of his rounds robbed all the 
nests he could come across. At length he succeeded in training a dozen 
or so to follow him about wherever he went. They would fly round his 
head and perch on his shoulders in the open street. To-day he has not 
only been able to tame them, but also to rear them, to make them keep to 
their cage, to fly in and out like pigeons, and, what is more extraordinary, to 
acclimatise them. “If the Swallow leaves us at the end of summer,” he 
says, “it is less from fear of cold than from lack of nourishment. As 
everybody knows, it lives on insects. Now, when the fine season is over 
the air ceases to be full of insects, and the Swallow migrates to escape 
starvation. Give him a shelter exposed to the south, and food which he 


_ can eat, and he will remain with us throughout the winter as in summer.” 


What the food is the trainer reserves to himself as a valuable secret. 
M. Desbouvrie has not yet begun to hatch the Swallows, which he assures 
us would be easy for him todo. He confines himself at present to obtaining 
the young ones from their nests. ‘The upper storey of his house is set 
apart to them entirely. There are two rooms; one is transformed iuto a 
large cage, the other adjoining it opens on a balcony, and serves as a kind 
of ante-chamber. The cage contains twenty young birds; twelve of them 
are allowed to go in and out at leisure, the other eight are kept in captivity, 
and sold to fanciers. The carrier Swallows are easily recognised, having 8 


— small bit of coloured silk on their feet, and the age and quality of each bird 


are registered. For example, a red piece of silk indicates a Swallow perfectly 


trained, while a blue piece signifies one whose training is not yet complete. 
Four of the little prisoners, the oldest not more than twenty days, were let 


loose. It was raining in torrents at the moment, a circumstance by no 


means favourable to the trial. The birds rose in the air, flew round the 
house several times, and then darted off into the country, disappearing on 


the horizon. Twenty-five minutes after the youngest returned and perched 


on the balcony; the other three did not come back before an hour. They 
all then entered the cage-room, when M. Desbouvrie gave them some food, 
which they ate out of his hand. Capt. Degouy, who has been commissioned 
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by the Government to make an inquiry into the subject, and to see how far 
these trained Swallows may be useful to the army as messengers in time 
_ of war, .has not yet been able to test their efficacy, owing to the fact that 
the birds at present in possession of M. Desbouvrie are too young, and 
_ require further training before they can be fairly experimented with. An 
instance of the rapidity of their flight is quoted by the trainer. An untamed 
Swallow, which had its nest in a farm near Roubaix, was caught and taken 
in a cage to Paris, where it was released. It returned to its nest in ninety 
minutes, having accomplished a distance of 258 kilometres, or over two 
miles a minute. M. Desbouvrie is certain that a far greater speed will be 


obtained from trained birds. Should the Government accept his idea, which 
"he is convinced it will, he proposes to build a Swallow-house on the heights © 


of Montmartre, and another on Mont-Valérien. The superiority of Swallows 
_ over Pigeons as carriers, both as regards the swiftness of: their travelling 
and the difficulty of shooting them, is evident; but they have yet to be 
tried on a large scale before a verdict can be pronounced on them. Still the 
~ results already obtained are remarkable, and the prospect of the messenger 
of the zephyrs, as one old poet calls the sacred little bird, being pressed into 
military service, is another proof of the utilitarianism of the age.” We quote | 
these remarks as likely to be of interest to our readers, but have no faith in . 
the writer's idea that the experimentalist will succeed in his object. | 
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Enromo.LocicaL Socrety oF Lonpon. 


4, 1889.— Capt. H. J. Exwes, F.LS., Vice-President, in 
the chair. | 

Prof. C. H. Fernald, of Amherst, Mass., U.S.A., and Mr. C. J. Fryer, 
of Emscote Road, Warwick, were elected Fellows; and Prof. C. V. Riley, 
of Washington, U.S.A., and Dr. A. S. Packard, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., were admitted into the Society. 

Mr. George T. Baker exhibited two remarkably dark specimens of 
Acronycta ligustri taken near Llangollen. | 


Mr. P. B. Mason exhibited and remarked on a collection of Lepidoptera 
- which he had recently made in Iceland. The following species, amongst 
others, were represented, viz.:—Crymodes exulis, Triphena pronuba, Noctua 
conflua, Plusia gamma, Larentia c@siata, Melanippe Coremia 
munitata, Phycts fusca, and Crambus pascuellus. 
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The Rev. Dr. Walker. also exhibited a number of Lepidoptera, Diptera, 


and Hymenoptera, recently collected by himself in Iceland. The collection 


included the following, viz.:—Crymodes exulis, Noctua conflua, Larentia 
cesiata, Coremia munitata, Culex pipiens, Scatophaga stercoraria, aren 
erythrocephala, Helophilus grenlandica, Bombus terrestris, &c. | 

Mr. W. White exhibited, on behalf of Mr. G. C. Griffiths, a specimen 
of Nephronia hippia, Fab., var. g@a, Feld., which he believed to be 


hermaphrodite. He also exhibited, for comparison, a female of the same 


species. A discussion on hermaphroditism ensued, in which Mr. Distant, 
Capt. Elwes, Mr. M‘Lachlan, and Mr. Baker took part. | | 

Dr. Sharp exhibited specimens of Cychramus luteus and fungicola, Auct., 
and stated that they are the sexes of one species, C. luteus being the 


male, C. fungicola the female. In working through the Central American 


Cychramini, he had found that in some genera the males differed greatly 
from the females in size and sculpture; but this was not a constant 


character, for in some species, while certain males scarcely differed from 


the females in these respects, others were so different that they would 


scarcely be recognised as belonging to the same species. 


Mr. Edward A. Butler exhibited specimens of Platymetopius undatus, 
Deg., from Ewhurst, Surrey. He remarked that the species was recorded 
as having been once pores taken near —— by the late Mr. John 
Scott. 

Mr. G. T. Baker read, a paper entitled, “ Os the distribution of the 
Charlonia group of the genus Anthocharis.” Mr. Baker stated that the 
species, six in number, of this small division of the genus Anthocharis 
formed a very natural and closely allied group, presenting many points of 
interest, both in their relationship to each other and in their geographical 
distribution, which extended from the Canaries on the west to the valley 
of the Indus on the east. The author's theories as to the causes of the 
present distribution of the group, which were based on geological data, 
were discussed by Capt. Elwes, Mr. M‘Lechjan, Mr. Distant, and Mr. 
Stainton. | 

The Chairman read a paper entitled “ On the genus Argynnis,” which 
gave rise to a discussion in which Mr. Distant, Mr. Jenner Weir, and 
Prof. Riley took part—H. Goss, Hon. Secretary. 
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